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pupils of Professor Haupt. Dr. Grimm and the Johns Hopkins Sem- 
inar are both to be congratulated on this thesis. 

Duncan B. Macdonald. 
Hartford, Conn. 



Genesis ubersetzt und erklart. Von Hermann Gunkel. 
(=" Handkommentar zum Alten Testament." I. Abthei- 
lung, "Die historischen Bucher." 3. Band, i.Theil.) Got- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1901. Pp. lxxiv+450. 
M. 11.60. 

This is without doubt the most brilliant commentary on Genesis 
in existence. The introduction is occupied with a very rigorous and 
interesting examination of "the legends of Genesis." According to 
Gunkel, there can no longer be any serious thought of treating Genesis 
as history, though there is equally little doubt that many of its ele- 
ments dimly reflect historic conditions of a very early time. The key, 
however, to the interpretation of Genesis is that the stories are in the 
main an attempt to account for existing conditions, whether those con- 
ditions be the sorrow of human life or the sanctity of a particular 
shrine. The stories answer the question, "How did those things come 
to be?" by referring them to some deed or word — usually of an 
ancestor — in the distant past. Thus they may be classed as histori- 
cal, ethnographical, setiological, and with these elements an etymo- 
logical motive is often mixed up. Legend is more valuable than a 
prosaic recital of fact would be, as it gives us a glimpse into the 
characteristics of the various peoples (<?. g., Esau, Ishmael). There are 
practically three stages: the myths (in Gen., chaps. 1-11) are Babylo- 
nian ; the patriarchal legends are essentially Canaanitish ; with Moses 
starts the specifically Israelitish tradition. The legends represent 
almost all stages of theological belief — from a mythology involving 
polytheism to the belief in God as the providence of human life. 
Many of them are very old, and deal with peoples long forgotten (e. g., 
Hagar). The stories are told often with great literary skill. They are 
graphic, because they deal with action rather than reflection; the 
reflective elements are demonstrably later. 

J and E represent collections rather than literary units, and the 
date of the constituent elements it is impossible to determine ; but it 
is possible, by a sympathetic examination of the temper and spirit of 
the stories, especially of the variants, to follow the course of the 
development of early Israel's morality. Many stories are — at least 
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in their original isolation — quite destitute of any moral element 
(12 : 10-20). The later variants offer subtle corrections. 

The grouping of the single stories is sometimes rather externally 
done ; more often — especially in the Joseph group — it is effected with 
great skill. There are many proofs that the Joseph story is later than 
the others : the literary skill, the more diffuse and elaborate style, the 
more complicated psychology, the absence of theophanies, and the 
belief in God as providence. J and E are pre-prophetic ; J from the 
ninth century, and E from the first half of the eighth; united by R JE 
toward the end of the Judsean monarchy. 

The commentary proper offers a rare combination of sanity and 
enthusiasm. Its supreme aim is to put us in possession of the historic 
sense, and there is a not infrequent polemic against the dogmatic 
theology, which has done much to obscure, if not to travesty, that 
sense. He who has once drunk of the wine of allegory is not easily 
sobered (p. 18). "It seems hard for many theologians to understand 
that morality has a history" (Gen., chap. 12; pp. 156, 282). "How 
hard it is for theological exegetes to understand an ancient legend " 
p. 378), and without the investigation of legend Genesis is simply not to 
be understood (p. lxxi). More important than the power to draw fan- 
ciful distinctions between D^S and tWSfi (1 : 26) is the power to under- 
stand the thrill with which the ancient story was told, and the throb 
which it roused in the hearts of the listeners. A sense of humor would 
have saved the theologians from many a blunder — a sense in which 
Gunkel himself is by no means deficient ; as when he criticises the 
view that Jacob's wrestling was in prayer, by saying : " In the wrest- 
lings of prayer one does not dislocate one's thigh." 

The author's polemic against what he many times calls a " one- 
sided literary criticism" is just as keen as his polemic against dog- 
matic theology. It is impossible, he reminds us, to fix the dates of 
spiritual processes on the basis of purely literary evidence. He often 
impresses upon us that in the Old Testament we have but the "ruins " 
of a once rich literature, and that nothing can be more unscientific or 
unjust than to draw large inferences from our ignorance or from the 
silence of our meager sources. We know too little of early Israel to 
say that certain tempers (<?. g., the moral earnestness of the flood story) 
were impossible before the age of the literary prophets. Words (<?. g., 
K"0), phrases (DTOVJ t"P"l)"lit> 49 : 1), customs and ideals, may exist 
centuries before they have literary attestation. Investigation should 
have a little more respect for tradition (p. 145). "The author cannot 
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conceal his conviction that the present prevalent literary criticism has 
been too ready to declare as spurious the passages which do not fit 
into its construction of history, or which are unintelligible to the 
modern investigator, and that this period of criticism must necessarily 
be followed by a strong reaction" (p. 113). The general result of 
Gunkel's attitude is to increase our estimate of the pre-exilic period. 
The cult was more important and elaborate (15 : 9, 10), and the indi- 
vidual had a higher religious value (27 : 20), than is commonly allowed. 
The author believes in the genuineness of 49 : 10, because he " does 
not share the conviction that there is no pre-prophetic eschatology. 
Rather he believes that we can understand the prophets only by 
assuming that they combated and transformed an eschatology already 
in existence." A true history of the religion of Israel will never be 
possible (p. 113) till more regard be paid to the history of the material 
whose literary form has been so carefully studied. 

It will thus be seen that incidentally this commentary represents a 
conservative reaction, and not the least interesting or important parts 
of the book are the suggestions of a pre-exilic date for passages in 
other parts of the Old Testament which are commonly regarded as 
late: Hos.2:2o; Isa.n:6ff.; 17:12-14; Ps.no; Numb. 24:22, 24. 

Gunkel's analysis of the text is very thorough. Where he differs 
from other scholars he always offers his results with becoming reserve. 
Gen., chap. 24, he regards as composite ; chap. 34 he assigns to J and 
E, not to J and P. He detects two sources in the account 11:1-9, 
one dealing with the city (Babel ) and the other with the tower {Pis or 
PUsf). Few words are wasted over the discussion of such passages as 
TIT and D3T2D (6:3) or "j*QH (41 m). One or two of many inter- 
esting results may be mentioned. Jacob and Esau do not represent 
the historical Israel and Edom : Israel was not unwarlike, nor was 
Edom stupid. The cave of Machpelah was probably contested in P's 
time by the Idumseans. The four stages of revelation in P are relics 
of the four seasons of the great world year. The place of Isaac's 
sacrifice was probably Jeruel, near Tekoa (2 Chron. 20 : 16). One of 
Gunkel's most important conclusions is that much of P (in Gen., chaps. 
1-10) may well be very old. It is not an invention, but embodies 
ancient tradition akin to J. The blessing of Jacob received its present 
form in the time of David or Solomon. No verse necessarily implies 
the divided monarchy, not even those dealing with Ephraim — the 
invasions there being probably not those of the Aramaeans, but of 
nomads in the time of the judges. 
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Seldom has the historic sense of a book been more relentlessly 
investigated than in this commentary. It would not be impossible or 
unjust, however, to read more ethical content into the stories than 
Gunkel does. For we have not only to determine their original sense, 
but also to discover what sense is suggested for them by the connec- 
tion in which the final redactor of the Hexateuch has placed them. 
Dillmann could plead the acknowledged unity of the Hexateuch in 
excuse for his more spiritual interpretation. Doubtless the original 
sense is by far the more important, but the other is neither unimpor- 
tant nor illegitimate, and there are hints of such a concession in this 
commentary. 

It is a great pleasure to welcome a commentary which combines to 
so extraordinary a degree information, inspiration, and literary charm. 

John E. McFadyen. 
Toronto, Canada. 

Die BOcher der Chronik. Erklart von I. Benzinger. 
( = "Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament," her- 
ausgegeben von Karl Marti, Lieferung 14.) Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1901. Pp. xviii-f-141. M. 3. 

The author of this commentary regards the Chronicles as a 
midrash, the fullest example in the Old Testament of that method of 
history-telling. He objects, however, to the theory that the chronicler 
has invented his material, and considers that he has founded his work 
on written sources. The special value of Benzinger's book is the 
judicial spirit in which he endeavors to explain the origin of those 
narratives which cannot be regarded as historical, and to indicate what 
may have been the basis of fact. Two main sources, in addition to 
Samuel and Kings, are noted: (1) the Book of the Chronicles of 
the Kings (variously named) and (2) a History of the Prophets. 
Many critics regard these as identical. In these works the earlier 
history had already been very much worked over in the midrashic 
spirit. The chronicler carried the process still farther. Two examples 
may be cited. The expedition of Zerah the Cushite exhibits all the 
marks of the midrash, "fabulous hosts, edifying prayer, marvelous 
victory," but it is not invention. The chronicler's sources gave an 
account of an invasion of a Cushite tribe, doubtless from Arabia. He 
imagined that it meant the Cushites of Egypt, and so built up his 
narrative. The captivity of Manasseh in Babylon may have historical 
basis, either in a visit of Manasseh to pay homage after having refused 



